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Partial explanations for war. — While war is increasingly abhorrent to enlightened 
men, it is not correctly described as "murder," nor is it the product of hatred or 
ill-will pure and simple, although these phenomena are intimately connected with 
war. Novicow's assertion that war is "a case of pure atavism, a survival, a routine, " 
comes much nearer the truth, but it, also, seems inadequate. Innate dispositions to 
belligerency. — The so-called "instinct" of belligerency is apparently a product of evo- 
lution through struggle, but the "natural" instinctive disposition to fight a personal 
opponent is erroneously identified with the large scale, impersonal, and essentially 
"unnatural" activities of modern warfare. The latter is pre-eminently cultural and, 
perpetuated through tradition and training, which shows that it is acquired rather 
than innate. Pressure of populations. — Overpopulation has apparently caused wars 
in the past, but the significance of this factor m modern times is psychological and 
cultural rather than biological. Growth of numbers leads to war mainly because the 
population becomes differentiated into biologico-psychological units which are conscious 
of an intense group rivalry. The expansion of the peace-group. — Sociologists have 
traced a tendency for groups to coalesce into larger peace units, and the present League 
of Nations is simply its latest expression. The process is distinctly rational, perceiv- 
ing the advantages of peace, and the efficacy of institutional arrangements therefor. 
Stages in the expansion of the peace-area. — The process discloses three stages, the 
poetic (or prophetic), the juristic, and the economic. Both the American Union and 
the League of Nations have traversed them, the latter being now emerging from the 
juristic into the economic stage. In this evolution economic and other cultural 
factors are predominant, lending further support to the present purpose, which is to 
emphasize the cultural elements without denying to innate dispositions whatever of 
influence they can be shown to exert. 



A thing so vast and persistent as international conflict demands 
a large explanation, and it proves, upon thorough analysis, to be 
very deep-rooted and complex. As a preliminary even to its 
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cursory discussion one must first notice certain social phenomena 
that are often erroneously identified with war, particularly by 
antimilitarists and non-resistance philosophers. Thus war is often 
spoken of as "mass murder, " which involves a confusion of terms. 
While war is intolerably cruel and abhorrent to an increasing 
number of modern minds, it is not murder. If it is, murder will 
have to be called by some other name, because we certainly have 
here two distinct acts, which obviously cannot be understood by 
confusing them although they both involve the killing of men. 
The essential difference between the two can hardly be shown more 
effectually than in the following eloquent passage from Tarde. 

It is an error to think that one will annihilate military glory, that one will 
popularize a horror of militarism and contempt for martial virtues, by unrolling 
recitals of massacres and pillages borrowed from all tribes and nations ancient 
and modern. It is indeed not permitted, even in the service of the most 
laudable idea, to assimilate reciprocal homicide, mutually absolved in advance, 
to unilateral homicide, alone criminal; reciprocal robbery to true robbery; 
the duel to assassination; and to see in a battle only a collection of crimes. 
The more you heap up atrocities in your revolting pictures, the more one 
admires the bravery of the soldier who, in order to protect his country, does 
not recoil from the prospect of such woes. 1 

Beyond question foul murders are actually committed, along with 
many other atrocities, by soldiers in times of war, but these revolt- 
ing crimes are happily the exception, at least with well-disciplined 
armies, and they are due to a complex of causes. Some normal, 
and even moral, men lapse into such barbarities for the simple 
reason that war, as Elwood has pointed out, 2 necessarily involves 
a reversion to lower instinctive levels on the part of most of its 
participants. Naturally war, being essentially demoralizing to the 
populace at large, gives opportunity for the turning loose of those 
potential and intentional murderers and other criminals who are 
already present in society but overawed and kept under social 
control by the law and order that dominates them in times of 
peace. But this is not to say that war is correctly described as 
murder. 

1 L'Opposition Universelle, p. 392. 

'Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects; also in Am. Jour, of Sociol., Jan., 1915. 
Professor Patrick also reduces it practically to a reversion, in his Psychology of 
Relaxation. 
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Another error of peace advocates, as Royce has shown, 1 is to 
ascribe wars to hatred and ill-will pure and simple. It is true that 
hatred comes to figure in war-time in an appalling way, but it is 
more truly a concomitant and a result, than a cause, of war. 2 
Thus a most intense hatred, the effect of the Franco-Prussian war, 
was a principal cause of the present war in Europe. Yet the fact 
that a powerful appeal is made by war sentiment to many truly 
religious people must be recorded on the other side, because no 
one will dare maintain that the average Christian congregation 
could be stirred by a "patriotic service" if it represented simply an 
appeal to hatred and a plea for wholesale murder, in the literal 
meaning of those terms. 

Neither is war a "case of pure atavism, a survival, a routine," 
as Novicow avers. It does not seem quite adequate to say that 
"from sheer spiritual laziness they will not abandon their 
accustomed habits," but continue to make war "without any 
motive, " 3 since men fight over present, as well as past, conditions, 
biological, psychological, and social. Nevertheless, while Novicow 
seems to overstate the case, it is probably true that modern war 
represents the fruit of an evil tradition more than any other single 
thing. Perhaps at bottom the real taproot of war consists in the 
fact that the man in the street, and behind the counter, and between 
the plow-handles, and before the bench, and within the classroom, 
and in the pew, and even behind the pulpit, says, "Your peace- 
plans are fine dreams, but they will not work in the world as it 
actually goes. No matter how much we may deplore and even 
execrate war it is sure to come, and cannot be abolished." It 
may be mainly because they say that a truly human world is 
impossible that it is found thus far to be impossible. Conversely, 
if the masses of men were to make up their minds that wars can cease 
and must cease, this madness that has cursed the world would soon 
be ended. It is a state of the social mind, at bottom largely a 

1 In his War and Insurance, 1914. 

2 The spirit of the recent literature of hate in Germany is not new. It found 
expression in Herwegh's "Song of Hatred," written a half-century ago. Printed in 
Warner's Library of Universal Literature. 

3 J. Novicow, War and Its Alleged Benefits, pp. 77, 101. Tarde, also, calls war a 

survival, through tradition, op. cit., pp. 389, 390 
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matter of social psychology, and the natural condition of a world 
in which the materialistic aspects of culture have been vastly 
expanded without a corresponding development of the ethical 
and moral life of society. Consequently the remedy must be 
sought in large part along educational and ethical lines, and it 
will be found perhaps only in a mental and spiritual regeneration 
deep enough to alter the scale of values held by the average man. 
For these reasons we conclude that, among the partial and inade- 
quate explanations of war which we have noticed, this exaggeration 
of Novicow's comes very close to the heart of the matter. 

Nevertheless one cannot fail to recognize that the very power 
of the warlike tradition itself must be due to the fact that it not 
only was, but is, compatible with certain elements in human nature. 
Men, and women also, display too keen an interest, as Professor 
Thomas has shown, 1 in violent and precarious activities, to excuse 
the student of war in any neglect of its instinctive aspects, of which 
we must take account in the following section. There is room, 
however, to question whether the ruling classes went to the appall- 
ing tasks of the world-war with quite as much zest for the gaming 
aspect of it as they had, according to Professor Thomas, displayed 
toward the Spanish-American and Boer wars, which have been 
reduced, in our new perspective, to very slight skirmishes indeed. 
Moreover, we should not assume, in any case, too much rigidity 
about human nature itself. Old dispositions may be directed 
toward new objects, and the particular character of these objects 
can be partly determined by deliberate reorganization of cultural 
elements, such as traditions, ideals, and institutions. 

When one turns from these over-simple interpretations of war, 
and seeks to supplement them by a more prolonged search, it is 
found that its roots are not one but many. They bear at the same 
time such diverse fruits as hatred and love; the ruthless destruction 
of others and the utterly reckless sacrifice of one's own life for others ; 
the constant interchange of murderous missiles, and the occasional 
exchange, between the very same men, of songs, newspapers, and 
tobacco — all these and other strange and illogical anomalies. 

1 Am. Jour, of Sociol. (1900-1901), quoted by Park and Burgess, Introduction to 
the Science of Sociology, chap. ix. 
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This is to say that, while we have spoken of the mentally and 
morally lazy acquiescence in war as constituting its taproot, we 
do not thereby aver that this is its sole and only root. It is a tree 
that is mightily braced with multiple roots also, and one might 
even say that it possesses the power of the banyan tree to thrust 
its boughs back into the soil, convert them into sustaining roots, 
and so on indefinitely. That is to say, the causes of war may be 
distinguished as primary and secondary. Among the former are 
the stupid, unidealistic tradition already mentioned, along with the 
pugnacious predispositions, the pressure of ethnocentric 1 popula- 
tions, and group ruthlessness, upon all three of which it rests; 
while among the secondary and derived causes, growing out of 
these and in turn sustaining them, are a conspicuous lack of world- 
organization, the predatory enterprises of exploitive national 
economies, and the militaristic interests, such as the power-thirsty 
governing class, the military establishment itself considered as a 
profession, and the armament "interests" in the narrow, profit- 
seeking sense of the word. 

A thorough treatment of the causes of modern war would 
require an analysis of every one of these factors, but it is the purpose 
here to touch upon them only in part, with no more pretentious 
aim than to offer some reflections upon the relative importance 
of the biological and cultural elements, these two terms being 
used rather broadly, to designate the attitudes imposed by physical 
and social heredity, respectively. 

INNATE DISPOSITIONS TO BELLIGERENCY 

At the outset let us admit that group-conflicts are simply the 
social phase of a process of competition and exploitation which 
characterizes all living things, the very essence of life being to lend 
to otherwise inert, apathetic, and unbiased matter a positive and 
intense bias in its own favor, a persistent determination to preserve 
itself, which purpose becomes the primal law of nature in its animate 
aspects. The deduction from this is that natural and social selec- 
tion, weeding out by death and lack of descendants those individ- 
uals who were not sufficiently self-biased to resist aggression, have 

1 Cf. Sumner, Folkways, pp. 13 ff. 
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peopled the earth with races, both animal and human, whose 
fundamental impulses are so organized that they discharge them- 
selves along lines of resistance with perfectly automatic uniformity 
and inner harmony unless hindered by some powerful inhibiting and 
paralyzing emotion such as terror, or a moral ideal like Stoic equa- 
nimity, Buddhist self-restraint, or Christian nonresistance. It thus 
appears, for instance, that war is rooted in such fundamental 
sources as the sense of resentment and the pugnacious instincts. 
McDougall 1 avers that the instinct of pugnacity differs greatly 
as to its innate strength in the different races of men, but considers 
it probable that it is stronger in civilized European men than 
it was in primitive man. It has simply changed its mode of 
expression as society has developed, the "bodily combat of indi- 
viduals" giving place to "the collective combat of communities, 
and to the more refined forms of combat [i.e., litigation, which 
is legal or juridical resistance] within communities." This instinct 
of pugnacity he finds "operative in the emotion of revenge and 
in moral indignation." It therefore maintains the systems of 
law and primitive justice, and from it differentiate all the self- 
assertive impulses, including the various forms of emulation and 
rivalry. All this results in the displacement of natural selection 
by group selection, so that individuals survive in the struggle for 
existence according as they prove themselves fitly adapted to share 
in the organized efforts of successful groups. 

The evolutionary process by which both physical structure and 
psychic interest have become adapted to conflict situations has 
been thoroughly expounded by earlier writers in many fields, 
particularly those of biology and psychology. 2 

Professor Ross was among the first to trace out the social 
process by which the original instincts have been further elaborated 
and socialized through group-life and group selection. 3 Countless 

'Social Psychology, chap, xi: "The Instinct of Pugnacity." See also Elwood, 
Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, pp. 216-19; an d Park and Burgess, Introduction 
to the Science of Sociology, chap, ix: "Conflict." 

3 Much of it is assembled, and ably elucidated in its sociological aspects, in the 
chapter on "Conflict" by Park and Burgess, referred to above. 

* Social Control, chapters i to vi, especially chapter v, "The R61e of Individual 
Reaction." 
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ages of fierce struggle for life in the lower ranges of existence, by 

weeding out individuals who were indifferent to danger, had 

produced in most species, including man, a type of being which is 

capable of suddenly " deploying all its powers " under attack. This 

capacity is the sole guarantor of racial and individual existence 

wherever natural law and natural selection reign. Pursuing this 

same process among associated human beings, Professor Ross 

finds, that, 

When fierce men swarm in new places without law, there arises what has 
been called "a leonine society." The very strong and overbearing clash with 
one another and perish. The weaklings are killed, driven off, or ground down 
by the capable. There remains a type of man who has the will and strength 
to resist encroachments on his own sphere, but not the will or the strength to 
impose upon others. So there comes to pass a quiet which is like the moments 
of tense stillness in the combat of two well matched stags. In spite of frequent 
experiments in aggression a certain equilibrium is attained. 

After tracing out the steady improvement that takes place as 

personal retaliation is replaced, first by the family reaction in 

vendetta and feud, and later by the state, he concludes: 

Wrongs become crimes, and the justice of the peace sits in place of the 
primitive arbiter. Religion enjoins upon individuals the duty of forgiveness, 
while society takes up and carries on for them the task of repression. 1 

The most striking thing about it all is that this union of peace 
and justice has been worked out best by the most aggressive and 
individualistic of the races of men. For pure good-natured sociabil- 
ity one must seek the primitive and least progressive of social 
groups, those that come nearest to representing Ward's 2 primitive 
undifferentiated human stock. But there one finds also treachery 
and personal cruelty rife, and a demoralizing inability to work 
co-operatively and continuously together. Their sense of justice 
and power of organization seem as weak as their sense of resent- 
ment. A disregard for these facts renders many arguments for 
non-resistance fallacious, because they hold up as an ideal of peace 
the insipid pacifism of the Loo-Choo Islanders or some other 
stagnant pool outside the onmoving current of progressive 
humanity. 3 It is the aggressive peoples who have wrought out 

1 Ibid., p. 38. * Pure Sociology, pp. 193-202. 

'McDougall, op. tit., pp. 291-92, observes this fact, but attributes Chinese 
pacifism to "Buddhism, the religion of peace." 
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the foundations of peace within the community, because experience 
and reflection have taught them the fundamental necessity for all 
genuine progress; and these same masterful, conscientious, rela- 
tively "unsociable," and individualistic races are the ones who 
must also organize the nations and lay wide and deep the founda- 
tions of world-peace. 

The conclusion here is that both natural and social selection 
have produced a pugnacious, fighting type of man, and peace 
cannot be achieved by ignoring, but by utilizing, those deep-rooted 
propensities. But since "the will to resent is stronger than the 
will to aggress," those who wisely bend their energies to tie the 
hands of aggression are attacking the weaker principle, psychologi- 
cally speaking, as well as the one more prolific of war and all the 
forms of violence; while those who content themselves simply 
with counseling nonresistance are opposing instincts and emotions 
which are not only more deeply rooted but also of infinitely greater 
social value. Finally, in recognizing the fundamental and com- 
prehensive part played by the pugnacious instincts, especially in 
defensive activity, we by no means argue that international war 
is a necessity to human nature, as will appear in the following 
paragraphs. 

The argument that war is the inevitable expression of pugnacious 
instincts, while it often goes unchallenged, presents no such formi- 
dable case against passive-resistance philosophers, or other opponents 
of militarism, as is frequently supposed. That is to say, the 
instincts that are assumed by social Darwinists to demand war for 
their gratification, viz., the pugnacious and fighting propensities, 
do not require such an outlet by any necessity as thus far demon- 
strated. It is commonly assumed that the question, "Why do 
men fight?" is exactly equivalent to the query, "Why do men 
wage war?" But, far from being identical propositions, these 
interrogations have little in common. The so-called instinct of 
pugnacity, and other innate tendencies of belligerent character, 
were presumably evolved, like all other instincts, by means of 
natural selection working under earlier conditions of life and 
struggle, where men fought in single combat, hand to hand, with 
fists and teeth, or with the aid of clubs and flints. But in modern 
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warfare, where a man burrows in the ground,, waiting to be blown 
to fragments or cruelly stifled at long range by means of complicated 
lethal machinery, or charges into an inferno of bursting shells, no 
instinctive predilection for such actions seems to exist, such doings 
being exactly contrary to all his inherited reactions. 

The pugnacious instincts or predispositions may indeed be seen 
finding their natural outlet in the brutal fist-fights of village toughs 
or curbstone bruisers, or even in a hand-to-hand struggle in the 
trenches, but not in most of the methodical activities of the modern 
soldier. Men possess innate impulses which impel them to strike 
out against an opponent who is personal and within the range of 
the senses, 1 in other words to fight, but none that find their natural 
expression in waging modern war, which means seeking to destroy 
at long range a perfectly impersonal and unseen foe, by means of 
intricate machinery, and for reasons either unknown or largely 
foreign to the fighter's own purposes. The one, being truly instinc- 
tive, does not need to be learned; the other, being a gross violation 
of instinctive tendencies, has to be taught laboriously and system- 
atically by such atrocious devices as the bayonet drill, with an 
accompaniment of exhortation known as the development and 
sustaining of "morale." 

Most of this business of war is not personal and instinctive, but 
social and institutional; and those literary patriots who are always 
ready to shed their last drop of ink in the cause of their country, and 
particularly those who were bent on rejecting the Armistice in order 
to give "the boys" the additional fighting for which they were sup- 
posed to pine and chafe, might just as well argue that one has an in- 
stinctive love of being caught in the open during a terrific display of 
lightning, or that he enjoys instinctively to wade through torrents of 
scalding lava, or innately delights in being engulfed by earthquakes 
— since a modern battle is all of these and more, artificially produced 
and let loose together on a colossal scale. Since instincts are more 
or less automatic reactions implanted in the organism by past 
experiences working through natural selection, all man's innate 

1 Cf. Edward L. Thorndike, The Original Nature of Man, pp. 18; 76-80; 92-93; 
99-102. This study is Vol. I of his Educational Psychology. See also John B. Watson, 
Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, pp. 200, 217, 257, 259. 
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dispositions impel him to flee from, rather than to rush into, such 
an inferno as is presented to his outraged instincts by a modern 
battle; the consequence being that the argument for war as the 
necessary outlet of innate pugnacious dispositions comes to appear 
pretty largely the reverse of the truth. It therefore presents, from 
the standpoint of original human nature, no such ineradicable 
obstacle to the success of passive resistance, disarmament, world- 
comity, or any other rational program of human affairs, as biologi- 
cal moralists uniformly suppose. 

Those who hold to the innate necessity of warlike activities are 
apt to fall back upon the celebrated law of self-preservation, and 
point to the unanswerable exigencies of an overcrowded world — 
which renders it necessary to notice the r61e of overpopulation as 
a factor in conflict. 

PRESSURE OF POPULATIONS 

The Malthusian principle, when taken as it was meant by its 
author, is indeed true in theory and constantly proved in practice, 
but the frequent assignment of overpopulation as a prime cause of 
war requires some qualification. In the first place, overpopulation 
acted as a cause for war more directly among primitive, or perhaps 
better, barbarous, societies than it does at the present time. It 
is not improbable that in the simple groups of primitive times, 
during the "Golden Age" of romance, population had not expanded 
beyond the rude bounty supplied by nature and the most rudimen- 
tary arts. Hence there was no pressure of numbers against the 
food supply. But during this stage of social evolution the various 
tongues and races were forming distinctive struggle groups for 
the era of warfare which was yet to open. Ward says: "This 
period of social differentiation represents the idyllic stage of com- 
parative peace and comfort to which ethnologists sometimes 
refer as preceding the era of strife and war between more devel- 
oped races." But, "prolonged as may have been the era 
of social differentiation with its halcyon days and wild semi- 
animal freedom, it could not in the nature of things always last, 
and .... its close came much earlier in the general region from 
which the human race originally swarmed forth to people the whole 
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earth." 1 Then followed the era of the struggle of races, empires, 
and nations, with all the momentous results, both good and bad, 
that have grown out of it. Their discussion lies outside the scope 
of this paper, but several important considerations must be noted. 

In the first place we may infer that the Malthusian principle 
of pressure on subsistence operated as a cause of war more potently 
in earlier times than it does at present, because: first, the birth- 
rate is more fecund among undeveloped races; second, there was 
no way of peaceably draining off the surplus population through 
expatriation and naturalization, as in modern times, since the 
primitive mind could not conceive of any social bond except that 
of blood relationship; and third, mankind had not learned that 
Organization against the one common enemy, a hostile and niggardly 
environment, is more fruitful than constant strife and mutual 
plunder between petty groups. 

For these and other reasons the martial contests of barbarous 
races are so endless that war, first caused by overpopulation, comes 
in turn to figure as a constant check upon overpopulation itself. 
Says McDougall, 2 speaking of Central Borneo : 

The people are very intelligent and sociable and kindly to one another 
within each village community; but, except in those regions in which European 
influence has asserted itself, the neighboring villages and tribes live in a state 
of chronic warfare; all are kept in constant fear of attack, whole villages are 
often exterminated, and the population is in this way kept down very far below 
the limit at which any pressure on the means of subsistence could arise.* 

Yet this hostility between village and village is not necessarily 
innate, as is indicated by the report that it rapidly dwindled in 
the Philippines after the isolated valleys were connected by Ameri- 
can military roads. 4 

In the second place we have to note that the idyllic period of 
primitive peace passed into the endless wars of all succeeding 
history not merely because population increased, but especially because 
it differentiated into distinct races and nations. When we consider 
that these words "race" and "nation" describe entities which are 

1 Op. tit., pp. 20I, 202. 

3 Social Psychology, p. 280. 3 Italics mine. 

4 Based upon the personal statement of an American army officer. 
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as truly psychological and even spiritual 1 as they are biological and 
physical, to say the least, it becomes clear that the Malthusian 
principle of population has never been, since that time, the sole cause 
of war. The more complete statement would be that wars are 
caused by the pressure of a population differentiated into biologico- 
psychological units which are conscious of an intense group rivalry. 
There was "a place in the sun" for every last soul of the German 
race, but the trouble is that they demanded room under a German 
sun, or at least a German "place in the sun." 2 

Overpopulation is then a biologico-psychological cause for war 
which operates in the form of economic and social rivalry between 
political groups. The principal root of war today is to be found in 
a relative 3 superfecundity combined with national egotism, in various 
degrees ranging from a high form of patriotism, tempered by 
humanitarian enlightenment, to mere vociferous jingoism. This 
exaggerated group-egoism is all the worse because its conduct is 
subject to those laws of ruthless selfishness, low mentality, and 
instinctive brutality which have been so often and well discussed 
that they require no elaboration here. The group-purpose is of 
course further strengthened by the powerful and noble sentiment 
of loyalty, and especially of loyalty to affections, associations, and 
group-valuations that are everywhere cherished as the richest 
treasures of humanity. 

The significance of this growth of nationality as a bellicose 
influence is illustrated by the turbulence of modern times, the 
greatest wars of history having been waged since the rise of modern 
states upon the wrecks of the Roman Empire and the feudalism 
into which it fell apart. Men were slaughtered by millions in 
Europe not because their numbers were pressing upon the supply 
of nourishment, nor because they were hungry, but because the 
national groups to which they belonged, more exactly the ruling, 
exploiting, opinion-making classes within those groups, were hungry 
for land, or commercial openings, or national glory, or revenge. 

1 For example, Renan defines a nation as "a spiritual family." See Gettell, 
Readings in Political Science, p. 17. 

2 Yet German emigrants went to America, not to German colonies. 

3 I.e., relative to the stage of food production. 
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It is true, of course, that men and women and children were suffering 
for food in all those lands, but those who are hungry, in modem 
societies, are not those who make wars ; nor does their need of bread 
lessen or increase one whit the staggering outlay of national income 
or the pomp of diplomacy or the panoply of war. While there is 
plenty of room upon the earth's ample surface for us all, there is 
not room within the historically fixed boundaries of national states 
industrially organized on the basis of class exploitation, especially 
when the national policy is determined by a class-conscious or 
actively exploitive bureaucracy or minority. 

THE EXPANSION OF THE PEACE-GROUP 

On the other hand, sociologists have traced a clearly discernible 
tendency, running throughout the entire course of social develop- 
ment, which is best denoted as the expansion of the peace-group. 
As such writers agree in pointing out, we have first the tiny horde 
of primitive people knit together by the ties of kinship. Between 
those united by this blood-bond, actual or fictitious, peace and 
co-operation reign perpetually, while toward all outside the group 
a perpetual antagonism and more or less constant state of war 
prevails. 

Very early in social evolution there appears an unmistakable 
movement toward expansion in the size of these little islands of 
peace in the ocean of conflict. Giddings' account is most concise: 

By the combination of such small hordes, in relatively large aggregates, 
tribes were formed. By the federation of tribes, leagues were formed. By 
the consolidation of leagues, nations and states were formed. By the consoli- 
dation of petty states, the vast territorial nations of modern times were 

formed At every stage in this process, the double standard of conduct 

has been assumed and maintained. Those within a society organized by 
confederation or consolidation have regarded themselves as allies, and as 
having more to gain from a suppression of the harsher features of the struggle 
for existence among themselves han by permitting them to continue. 1 

Perhaps nothing in the entire course of social evolution is more 
striking than this tendency toward the formation of leagues to 
enforce peace in every nook and cranny of the world. In fact it 

1 Democracy and Empire, p. 355. 
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is by this process that all the great national states and empires 
of our present-day world arose, and the prevalent beliefs, 
sentiments, and practices which center around the fortunes of 
these groups constitute what we know as nationality and the nation- 
alistic spirit. It expresses the egoism of the national group. Every 
nation, without exception, considers itself complete and final, the 
last word, the ne plus ultra of social evolution. But so does the 
handful of naked savages which makes up a miserable forest horde. 
The two groups are precisely alike in principle, and differ only in 
size and complexity. Neither has any sound reason for consider- 
ing itself the final work, the masterpiece, of social evolution — 
although, to be sure, reason has little or nothing to do with such 
ethnocentrism. It is essentially an emotional attitude, a set of 
sentiments in the populace, the feeling-tone which accompanies 
the self-seeking activities of a competing group. But as for the 
logical merits of this nationalistic doctrine of finality, it is nothing 
but sheer dogmatism, and a nation of a hundred million Americans 
can no more hope to arrest the world-wide march of social integra- 
tion than could a wandering score of Wood Veddahs in Ceylon. 
For the course of social evolution has shown the noble dictum 
"Above all nations is humanity" to be unanswerable, and self- 
executing in God's own time. 

The outstanding fact of social evolution is this never-ceasing 
drift toward a larger and wider organization of human group-life, 
of which the present movement for a League of Nations is nothing 
more nor less than the next stage. It may appear new and even 
fantastic to the nationalistic mind, but to the eye that will search 
the longer perspectives of history and the wider horizon of social 
evolution, it seems the most natural thing in the world. Yet since 
some may assume that it will inaugurate such a radical departure 
as to dislocate completely the instinctive and emotional life of 
humanity, leaving on hand a vast fund of patriotic emotions with 
nothing upon which to lavish them, we must next inquire into the 
motives that have prompted this progressive extension of the 
peace-group which is seen to be such an incontrovertible fact. 

In seeking the psycho-social springs of this movement, a theory 
quite sure to present itself is the popular one that it indicates that 
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human beings are becoming less warlike, more pacific. This is 
plausible, but apparently false, for man, it seems, has never been 
inherently warlike. William Graham Sumner, in the opening of 
his famous essay on war, 1 says: "Man in the most primitive and 
uncivilized state known to us does not practice war all the time; 
he dreads it; he might rather be described as a peaceful animal. 
Real warfare," he declares, "comes with the collisions of more de- 
veloped societies." 

This assertion is amply sustained with concrete examples by 
Sumner. Upon the basis of this and other ethnological evidence 
we may fairly affirm that primitive men are not more belligerent, 
but probably less so, than are civilized men. They do not conduct 
warfare for the sheer pleasure of it, as commonly supposed. The 
belligerent temper is less the cause than the product of war. 
Constant warfare does develop, it seems, a set of professional 
fighters, and these undoubtedly help the war-profiteers to foment 
inter-group conflicts, but even these belligerent classes favor war 
more because of certain social interests than for the sheer love of 
killing. Despite the occurrence of isolated cannibalistic tribes, as 
in Melanesia, blood-lust does not seem to be a normal human 
trait at any state of culture. Men fight because they are rivals for 
certain ulterior objects held to be valuable enough to warrant a 
struggle. Where there is little or nothing to fight about, as among 
certain Australian tribes, or the Eskimo, they simply do not fight. 
"Livingstone, " remarks Sumner, "says that the tribes in the interior 
of South Africa, where no slave trade existed, seldom had any war 
except about cattle, and some tribes refused to keep cattle in order 
not to offer temptation." After detailing a list of similar evidences, 
Sumner justly concludes: ". . . . what our testimonies have in 
common is this: They show that we cannot postulate a warlike 
character or habit of fighting as a universal or even characteristic 
trait of primitive man It is the competition of life, there- 
fore, which makes war It is in the conditions of human 

existence." 

We are indebted also to Sumner for the observation, so exceed- 
ingly significant for the present inquiry, that "we often have reason 

1 War and Other Essays. 
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to be astonished at the institution-making power of nature-men 
when disagreeable experience has forced them to find relief." 
And, speaking of the various peace-customs which prevail through- 
out the world, he says: "These usages are institutional. They 
are positive rules of an arbitrary character, depending upon agree- 
ment and usage, but are devised to satisfy expediency .... all 
were legal and institutional checks upon war and an introduction 
of rational and moral methods in the place of force." This constant 
enlargement of the peace-group takes place by means of what he 
calls "peace-pacts," which he finds to consist in "conventional 
agreements creating some combination between the groups which 
are parties to the agreement." Is it not therefore legitimate to 
infer that the currently proposed League of Peace is actually the 
next logical step in social evolution, the natural continuation of a 
world-old process for the rational reconstitution of human life, and 
by no means merely the visionary dream of a few persecuted and 
despised pacifists, or even of political dreamers-at-large ? 

STAGES IN THE EXPANSION OF THE PEACE-AREA 

In this world-old process by which the areas of peace are con- 
stantly widened, there seem to be discernible three more or less 
distinct phases, which we shall designate as the prophetic, the 
juristic, and the economic stages, respectively. The first stage is 
that of pure idealism and social prevision. It marks the day of 
the prophet and the poet. In his Pure Sociology, Lester F. Ward 
shows how prophecy and poetry are essentially related, and that 
the function of the seer is an integral phase of universal evolution, 
particularly the evolution of mind, both individual and social. 
In Ward's language, 

a poetic idea is a homogeneous undifferentiated truth embodying the germs of 
many distinct truths which in the process of time and of the general develop- 
ment of ideas, are destined to take clear and definite forms It was thus, 

for example, that Emerson voiced the great truth of evolution when he said: 

"And, striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form." 

This passage Ward characterizes as a "poetic adumbration of modern evo- 
lutionary doctrine [which] antedates Darwin's Origin of Species by twenty- 
three years." 1 

tOp. tit., p. 87. 
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While most new peace-groups have been thus far the result of 
conquest rather than of social or political idealism, nevertheless a 
few have been the creation of the teleological efforts of humanity, 
two of the most notable being our own American Union, and the 
League of Nations now in process of formation. The first, or ideal- 
istic, stage of the American Union may be recognized in Franklin's 
despised plan for the union of the colonies. The corresponding 
stage, i.e., of prophetic vision, in the evolution of the League to 
Enforce Peace, began three centuries ago with the "Grand Design" 
of Henry IV, of France. Though existing only as an unsupported 
account, in Sully's Memoirs, possibly, if some interpreters be right, 
a beautiful fiction rather than an actual design of the great French 
king to whom Sully attributes it — its very authorship variously 
assigned to Henry IV, Queen Elizabeth of England, Sully himself, 
or some unknown genius who suggested the noble ideal to one of 
these great personages — the scheme nevertheless presents a definite- 
ness of detail so complete that subsequent discussions down to the 
present hour have added no essentially new feature to the truly 
"grand" design. 1 Nevertheless, despite its unusual definiteness, 
the movement remained in the stage of the poetic idea, or, as 
opponents love to stigmatize it, the stage of "academic" discussion, 
until recent years, being seriously considered only by idealists like 
William Penn, with his "plan for the Peace of Europe by the 
Establishment of a European Dyat, Parliament, or Estates"; 
or by the philosopher Immanuel Kant, penning his famous essay 
on "Eternal Peace"; or by the poet laureate who wrote: 

For I dip't into the future, far as human eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be, 

Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were furl'd 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 

Just as Ward remarks, in the passage quoted above, that "the 
essential condition of all art is the psychic power of forming ideals, " 
because "their execution is certain to follow their creation," so 
we may say that the Society of Nations was an assured fact from 
the hour when the mind of genius first conceived it, since the ideal 
was itself a prophecy. The prophetic vision comes to be embodied 

1 Cf. the Unpopular Review, Oct.-Dec, 1918, pp. 254 S. 
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in the enlarged legal structure, and both are supported in the end 
by the ever-powerful economic interests, the three phases being 
not disjunctive, but co-operative in their influence. 

The second stage in the enlargement of any peace-group is that 
in which the new ideal figures in current political issues, and finds 
expression in legal, and largely negative, terms. It thus represents 
the effort to define by law and enforce by political authority a 
larger community of interest which is partially recognized, but 
imperiled as yet by the antagonistic interests, real or imaginary, of 
the tribes, classes, provinces, or states which are in process of fusion. 

In the process of conquest and subjugation of one social group 
by another this stage is represented by the coercive, despotic state, 
as the regulator of caste duties and caste rights, and of status in 
general. In the evolution of our own American peace-group it 
was attained with the adoption of the Articles of Confederation, 
in which a common life was attempted by a pooling of some rather 
meager political powers on the part of the thirteen colonies, without 
corresponding provisions for the free expression and active promo- 
tion of the growing community of economic, intellectual, and social 
life. As for the world-movement for a Society of Nations, we are 
emerging from the second stage at this moment, as is shown by 
the fact that it is called a "league" rather than a society, and that 
its principle is to "enforce" peace, the last-named being conceived 
as a negative condition, that is to say, the absence of war — an object 
of inestimable value in itself, but not necessarily expressive of a 
genuine community and solidarity in the life of the world. 

In the criticism recently directed against the program of the 
League to Enforce Peace because of this alleged negative and 
strictly juridical character, we see exemplified the third, or economic, 
stage in the evolution of any voluntary peace-group. It represents 
an exposition, more or less clear, of the idea that the free interplay 
of economic and social life must be the real blender of hitherto 
antagonistic traditions, the actual creator of a larger and larger 
peace-group which may eventually compass the world. The Ameri- 
can colonies reached this stage when they made their way through 
trade conferences to a constitutional convention which built the 
whole legal structure of the new peace-group upon the recognition 
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of one free economic life for the whole thirteen colonies, and trans- 
formed the negative provisions of the Confederation into positive 
powers for the active, constructive promotion of the common inter- 
ests of the newly constituted society. 

The late Professor Royce was the pioneer in this field, with his 
lecture on War and Insurance, written at the very opening of the 
wo rid- war in 1 914. In that work he argued for an international 
insurance association in which the nations themselves would 
mutually insure against such national calamities as earthquakes, 
pestilence, and war. This, he held, would lead naturally to an 
international (insurance) board or commission; "a definite loyalty 
to the community of nations, and a definite conscience regarding 
their obligations to one another" ; and, most significant as inaugurat- 
ing the economic stage of the discussion, produce a desire to reduce 
the insurance risks and thus set in motion new and powerful 
economic motives working for peace. 

Similarly a growing company of present-day publicists have 
emphasized the necessity for international commissions to regulate 
labor standards, access to raw materials, apportionment of shipping, 
distribution of credit, etc., among the various nations, in order to 
convert their union on the basis of theoretical equality, into one 
founded on positive fact. Others of the same group pointed out 
that the rudiments of these indispensable organs of the proposed 
wider group-life were already existent in actual working order in 
the form of the various inter-allied commissions of the entente 
allies, and that their perpetuation, and possible enlargement, offers 
the only way to transfer the proposed league from the realm of 
academic and negative abstractions to that of hard fact and 
practicality. 

Deeply significant as the recent economic turn of the discussion 
is when viewed as showing that this drift of the centuries toward 
a more rational human world-life is really finishing its course, 
its importance may easily be exaggerated. Perhaps, despite such 
an impressive display of political wisdom, this economic peace- 
philosophy is valuable principally as a sop to Thomas Gradgrind, 
whose adherence to the Grand Design can be purchased only 
by a parade of "facts and figures." Those who are showing us 
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that the requisite facts and figures already exist, or are in process 
of rapid formation, are for this reason performing a great service. 
But after all those very facts of international co-operation and 
economic administration are chiefly a result of the general recog- 
nition of a larger common interest which actually overlaps the 
boundaries of nations. This larger common interest is not a new 
creation, although it has admittedly been intensified by the exi- 
gencies of war. In a large sense it has always existed. This is 
the eternal Fact hidden since the foundation of the world from all 
the essentially impractical adorers of facts, and revealed to poets, 
prophets, and seers in all the ages. The paramount necessity of 
a world peace-group as the basis of a rational and truly human life 
among men was just as real when the great unknown beheld his 
vision of the Grand Design as it is today. The principal difference 
is that then it could be visaged only in the clear light of a generous 
idealism, while today it begins to be possible to "figure it out." 
Yet the facts and figures are themselves the product, at least in 
large part, of that very same enlarging cultural and social life whose 
possibility they are brought forward to prove. 

With respect to the question implied in the title, concerning 
the relative influence of the innate and traditional factors upon 
group conflicts, this article has not presumed to propose a definite 
answer. The drift of the foregoing discussion tends, however, to 
emphasize the importance of tradition, economic interests, and other 
cultural factors, without denying the significance of instinctive 
elements. The problem is complex and difficult, and perhaps the 
most that one can do in this connection is to join with those who 
are recognizing that in this general direction some significant socio- 
logical inquiries concerning group-conflicts have yet to be made. 



